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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Worldly Compliance. 


It was a noteworthy feature in the teachings of 
the Saviour of men, when He forewarned his dis- 
ciples, that the religion which He introduced, 
should not be popular. For the worldly, the 
ambitious, the self-pleasing and the voluptuous, 
it had few attractions. Instead of alluring fol- 
lowers by promises of being flattered and ca- 
ressed, or holding out to their view the friend- 
ships and honors, the riches and pleasures of this 
world, He plainly told them that they should 
be hated of all men for his sake, and that in 
making choice of Him and his religion, they 
must be prepared to endure the loss of every- 
thing else, to be despised and persecuted, and 
accounted as fools. “If ye were of the world,” 
says He, “the world would love its own; but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have cho- 
sen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 

ou.” 

: Here the cause of the hatred is plainly stated 
to be separation from the world ; not being of its 
spirit, nor following its fashions and customs, 
which is ever the case with the sincere disciples 
of Him who declared, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.’’ The apostles understood it so, and 
such force had their Master’s teaching on their 
minds, that they wrote in very strong terms to 
the believers, respecting the subject. 

Gentle and meek as was the disciple who 
leaned on Jesus’ breast, yet such was his zeal 
against the spirit of worldly compliance, that 
hesays: “ Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father.” Again, “We know that we are of 
God, and that the whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness.” Another apostle says of those who are 
lost, that the god of this world hath blinded 
their eyes, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of God should shine unto them. The Apostle 
James makes a great part of pure and undefiled 
religion to consist in keeping ourselves unspot- 
ted from the world; and another enjoins, “ Be 
hot conformed to this world.” 

The antagonism between the world and the 
Christian, as thus set forth by our Lord and his 
apostles, is so broad and entire, that the dullest 
comprehension cannot fail to perceive it; yet 
there is a studied and systematic effort, even 


under the guise of religion, to bridge over the 
chasm which divides them, to reconcile their 
opposite and hostile views and practices, to 
smooth down or fritter away palpable differ- 
ences ; and, regardless of the express declara- 
tion of our Lord himself, to inculcate the idea 
that it is possible to serve two masters—God and 
mammon. 


and not liking to give up religion altogether, 
and yet, averse to the cross and self-denial, and 
desirous of shunning them, they readily drink 
in the plausible and accommodating theories 
which propose to help them to heaven without 
renouncing the world, and thus to make them 
heirs of two kingdoms as widely different as light 
and darkness, and Christ and Belial. 
teachers of such errors, the apostle says, “ They 
are of the world; therefore, they speak of, or 
in favor of, the world, and the world heareth 
them.” 


spirit, and to both the doctrine of our Lord is 
very distasteful, when He says, “ Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, can- 
not be my disciple.” 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me. For whosoever will 
save his life, shall lose it: but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it. 
For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the 


deur and show, the vain conversation, empty 





































the dear Saviour, “If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.” 

Friends did not take up their testimony against - 
gayety and grandeur, and other worldly compli- 
ances, from any affectation of singularity, or de- 
sire to mark themselves by a peculiar badge, 
but from a firm persuasion, wrought in the mind 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, that it was 
the Divine will, they should thus evince their 
non-conformity with the world and its ways. 
Many who had a birthright in the Society, and 
many others who have been convinced of its 
principles, and been brought into it, have found, 
as they kept under the power of the Spirit of 
Truth, that their only way to peace, though 
greatly in the cross, was by being obedient in 
these things; and it would be presumptuous to 
suppose that the Lord would call for obedience 
in matters which were of no importance. Those 
who have known this work of grace in them- 
selves, will readily admit that nothing so effec- 
tually humbled the pride of the heart, and sub- 
dued the stout and stubborn will in them, as the 
humiliating process by which they were brought 
to submit in these little and despised things, as 
they are considered by many ; yet painful as it 
was, they found it a blessed work to them, and 
the day of obedience one of sweet peace and con- 
solation. It is often by weak things and foolish, 
in the eyes of men, that the Lord chooses to lay 
low the lofty, and humble the proud; and noth- 
ing which He pleases to use as a means of carry- 
ing on the work of salvation, can be esteemed, 
with impunity, of light obligation or importance. 
The Scriptures moreover show, that prophets 
and apostles were commissioned by the Most 
High, to give commands to the believers on the 
subject of dress, and our Saviour himself did it 
in respect to language also; and will any one 
presume to say, that subjects thus noticed by the 
Almighty, are of trifling moment? 

But some say, that we can adopt another 
dress than thut of Friends, and yet equally com- 
ply with the requirements of Christian simplici- 
ty. We would say to such, If it is your wish to 
observe the plainness which the Gospel enjoins, 
why do you want any change? We never hear 
the objection made, that Friends’ dress is not 
plain enough; but, on the other hand, that it is 
too plain, too unmodish and singular, rendering 
it a cross to beseen init. To desire to put it off 
arises then, not from a desire to be simple, but 
obviously to be more like other people, more 
like the world, and thus to get rid of the plain- 
ness which marks the wearer as a Quaker, and 
of the yoke and cross which attach thereto. 

Beside, if you adopt another dress now, even 
though it be according to the prevailing mode, 
so changeable are the fashions, that in a little 
while, it too would become singular and con- 
spicuous, calling for another alteration on the 
same ground as the first; and surely it is far 
more dignified and consistent with the stability 
of the Christian character, to make no change 
at all, but keep to the plain and convenient 
dress which true Friends have long worn. 

It is not pretended that putting on and steadily 


Many listen to these flesh-pleasing suggestions ; 


Of the 


The teachers and the hearers are of the same 


“If any man will come 


whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away.” 

It is not a little surprising to observe what 
ingenuity is evinced in endeavoring to appro- 
priate these unmodish but honest tests, and yet 
to indulge in the customs and fashions, the gran- 


compliments and hollow friendships of the world, 
as though the march of refinement and the social 
improvements of our day, had rendered the say- 
ings of Christ and his apostles obsolete, and 
changed their plain meaning. 

In our own religious Society the tendency is 
obvious; and not a few, perhaps, argue the more 
strenuously in favor of the modern compliances, 
because they are inwardly sensible their cause 
is a weak one, and feel that they have need of 
all the courage and countenance which bold 
assertion and sophistical reasoning can give 
them, to allay the uneasiness which secret com- 
punctions of conscience often create. They 
would gladly be convinced by their own argu- 
ments, that the disregard of plainness of speech, 
behavior and apparel, and indulgence in costly 
and showy furniture and living, &c., are not in- 
compatible with being good Friends; but after 
they have exhausted all their resources, there is 
still in the deep recesses of the heart a conscious- 
ness which no argument can wholly efface, that 
it is not so. We would affectionately counsel 
such not to reason against the convictions with 
which they are favored, however weak and faint 
they may be, lest the visitations of the Spirit of 
Truth be gradually withdrawn, and they left to 
the guidance of their fallen reason, which, in 
religious matters, “ leads to bewilder and dazzles 
to blind;” and thus they realize the saying of 
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wearing a plain dress, has ever proved a disad- 
vantage to any one in the spiritual warfare. On 
the contrary, many have found it a preservation 
from evils, to which they were strongly tempted 
by alluring but delusive prospects of pleasure; 
and in withholding them from which, the incon- 
sistency of indulgence, with the plain apparel 
they wore, acted no inconsiderable part ; and 
though irksome at the time, they afterward had 
cause to bless and praise the hand which im- 
posed this salutary restraint. There are those 
who threw off the plain dress of their early edu- 
cation, and found it like the opening of “the 
wide gate,” and smoothing the descent into “the 
broad way,” leading them into the false and cor- 
rupt pleasures of the world ; and when awakened 
at times to a sense of their prodigal state, they 
have lamented their wanderings from their fath- 
er’s house, but found it hard work to return. 

Can the advocates of change point us to a sin- 
gle instance, where a dying Quaker, young or 
old, ever regretted keeping to his simple, self- 
denying apparel, and language and living? We 
believe not. But we have instances of such, 
even among the young, where their obedience 
in these respects, afforded them comfort, and 
they have warned others against going out into 
the fashions and ways of the world. 

In the solemn hour of sickness and death, 
when the gilded fascinations of the world fade 
away, and all the flimsy sophistries with which 
men seek to lull their consciences and soothe 
their uneasy convictions, are dispelled; we have 
many cases recorded, in which the Witness for 
God in the soul has arisen in judgment, and 
brought individuals under great condemnation 
for departing from the plainness and simplicity 
of their education, and some have found no rest 
or peace until they altered or destroyed the 
fashionable attire and ornaments with which 
they had decked themselves, when in health; 
declaring that it was nothing but pride and a 
desire to shun the cross, and to look like the 
world, that induced them to depart from the 
plainness in which they had been brought up in 
earlier life. 

Are we to reject and set at nought all these 
testimonies, and arrogantly conclude that infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness was wrong in thus 
dealing with his creatures; that we know better 
than He does, and that mankind are too highly 
cultivated and refined now, to render attention 
to such trifles necessary? If our actions and 
arguments practically say so, will not our spir- 
itual vision become dimmed, and may we not 
be in danger of balking the visited children of 
our heavenly Father; and bringing ourselves 
within the import of the saying, “ Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones that believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.” 

It is especially worthy of serious notice, that 
all the modern innovations in our Society, re- 
specting plain dress, language, living, demeanor 
and other matters, are in the direction of nearer 
conformity to the world and its ways, and not 
to lead from it. Is there no significance in this 
fact. Whatever the motives of the proposers of 
them may be, when we see that they all tend in 
this direction, and then read the solemn declar- 
ations of our Lord and his apostles, regarding 
conformity to the world, should not this fact in- 
duce us to pause and take warning, lest, having 
thrown down what was designed to be a hedge 
about us against the inroads of evil, and given 
the rein to our inclinations in these things, we 
find, when it is too late, that we have prepared 


the way for the destroyer to enter and spoil the 
flock. And as regards our individual condition, 
we may be tossed as on an unstable sea, where 
we have wilfully launched out, after having dis- 
missed the heavenly Pilot, may be driven hither 
and thither, we kuow not where, drifting nearer 
and nearer, to the fatal shoals of a mongrel pro- 
fession of religion, a little Christian and a good 
deal worldly, and at last be stranded and make 
fearful shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 

Far be it from us to place undue importance 
upon any outward observances or conformity. 
We know that religion does not consist in these, 
but in doing the will of God from the heart, 
under the sanctifying power of that living faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, “which is of the oper- 
ation of God,” and which nothing else can give 
to the soul. But we also know that it is the 
Divine will, that our religious Society should be 
separated from the spirit and customs of the 
vain world in the particulars of which we have 
been treating, and it is not for us to choose out 
such requirements as we please, or to say this is 
a small and unimportant matter, and I need not 
conform to it. We must take his command- 
ments as a whole, or we shall practically reject 
his government. We may try to excuse our de- 
ficiency by charging others with tithing the 
mint, and rue, and anise, and cummin, and ne- 
glecting the weightier matters of the law; but 
if we refuse obedience in rendering the tithe in 
what, from its seeming littleness, is the nearest 
and closest test of the entireness of our love and 
allegiance, we may soon come to disregard jus- 
tice, mercy and truth—for he that is unfaithful 
in the least, is unfaithful also in much, and if 
we wilfully reject one point of the Divine law, 
we may incur the guilt of the whole. 





Testimony from Without. 

An article prepared by Jane Budge, of Eng- 
land, for The Friend’s Review, contains the fol- 
lowing quotation from the writings of Dora 
Greenwell, who, although holding High Church 
views herself, was greatly interested in the 
writings of Isaac Penington and other early 
Friends :— 

“ There is something sublime in the passivity 
of the early Quakers, unresisting and yet per- 
sisting; they are at the same time ‘ reeds shaken 
by the wind,’ and ‘prophets, yea, and more 
than prophets,’ not only testifying, but witness- 
ing to great evangelistic truths, which had not 
in their day found acceptance in the general 
church. In reading their history, we cannot 
but admire the constancy which made them, 
both in England and America, the living 
epistles of religious toleration to an age which 
was slow to receive that righteous message, 
known though it be now, and commended of 
all men. Few things since the days of primi- 
tive Christianity are more lovely, more affect- 
ing than many of the scenes their annals dis- 
close. We see the kings of the earth standing 
up and its rulers taking counsel together against 
a people whose strength is literally ‘to sit still ;’ 
a people whose only weapons are silence, endur- 
ance, and reliance on an unseen Guide, and yet 
who, in the might of these, confront and finally 
confound the strong things of the world, drawn 
up in order against them. <A feeble people, but 
as it has been truly said, one whose dwelling- 
place is in the Rock—one whose strength has, 
like that of Samson, its own secret. When the 
heart has ceased to confer with flesh and blood, 
to consult its own desires and impulses, when it 
has ceased from its own works as God did from 
his, its Sabbath is nigh at hand—that Sabbath 


of united activity and rest after which every 
Christian soul yearns.” 





For “ THE FRreyp,” 
An Everywhere-Present Christ. 


Extracts from “Quiet Hours,” by JoHN Purspogp, 





[The following article was sent to the Editor 
by a Friend, of Cumberland, England. I jg 
an additional illustration of the fact that has 
arrested the attention of many—that spiritually. 
minded people of other religious denominations 
are adopting the same spiritual views of practi. 
cal religion which have long been held by our 
own Society. 

If we were disposed to make any criticism of 
the selection from J. Pulsford, it would be that 
it is somewhat one-sided—speaking mainly of 
Christ’s spiritual work in the heart of man, and 
containing but slight reference to his outward 
coming, labors and sufferings in the flesh. Yet 
we do not assume, that on that point there was 
any defect in J. P.’s doctrinal views, for a man 
ought not to be expected to deliver a whole sys 
tem of theology every time that he enunciates 
a particular doctrine.—Ep. } 


The writings of the New Testament are a Di- 
vine testimony concerning Christ, but the testi- 
mony is not Christ. 

We must not confound Christ and our knowl. 
edge of Christ. 

Gravitation as a law of the universe operates, 
when no knowledge of gravitation exists. Not 
that there is a striking analogy between the uni- 
versal presence of Cirist and the law of gravi- 
tation; for Christ is a spiritual power, therefore 
to know Him and to love Him, are most import 
ant conditions for his operation. He has com- 
manded the word of his Gospel to be carried 
into all the world, and to be preached to eve 
creature. But Christ, as a motion in the soul, 
as a Spirit of Grace, is already present with 
every human creature; and this ought to bea 
great encouragement to all the servants of the 
Gospel, that they are not sent to reveal to men 
a Redeemer who is far off, but the Redeemer 
who is with them, and in them. Let the mis- 
sionary everywhere tell the heathen this—that 
there is One among them whom they know not, 
and that he is come to make Him known to 
them—even the holy, friendly, helping presence, 
which they have all felt, moving and working 
in their dark souls. 

Those who have mouthed Him most with— 
“Lord, Lord,” ought not to be too confident that 
they shall enter into life, but that poor, dark 
creatures, from the ends of the earth, who have 
called upon the same gracious and merciful 
Presence ignorantly, under some heathenish 
name, will go away into outer darkness. 

It is said, that “many shall come from the 
east and from the west; and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness.” 

It would seem that there are many professors 
of the true religion who are not under Christ; 
and some under a false religion who are under 
Him. Christ is the Presence of God with the 
human race, from the beginning to the end of 
the world. His delights always were, and al- 
ways will be, with the sons of men. Christ 8 
the goud-will of God, ceasely operating for the 
good of every creature, otherwise how could mea 
be told not to look hither and thither for Christ? 
Moses preached Christ unto the people in these 
words, and St. Paul in the same words—‘ The 


Word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
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very | heart, that thou mayest do it.” Yes, where the| in Him of whom they have not heard, and how | securely storing the articles on shore, he walked 
gonosyllable “Christ” is not, there “The Word” | shall they hear without a preacher?” “Faith | across the country to the dwellings of the ne- 
a i, which was in the beginning with God, and | cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word | groes, inquiring into the circumstances of every 
yas God; and it is this universal Living Word | of God.” Yes, and St. Paul instantly corrects | family, and minutely ascertaining their indi- 
ghich is the Christ of God. the notion that the hearing of the Word of God | vidual wants, after which he united with some 
ORD, Heisthe unconfined and unconfinable “Spirit of | is dependent on any outward preacher—‘* But | Friends, who met him on the occasion, in divid- 
; Truth.” The many false Christs, which the Lord | I say, have they not heard; yea, verily, their} ing and distributing the various articles to each 
lito said would arise in his name and deceive many, | sound went into all the earth, and their words} in due proportion, administering medicines to 
Lt is may be known by this, among other things, they | unto the end of the world.” The Preacher of | the sick and advice to the improvident. 
has | ste partial in their operations, and confined to| God preaches in every human soul; and that} On the 7th of the following month he set out 
ally. icular localities. * * * Christ is in all his | Preacher is Christ. alone on a visit to the Indian settlements of 
lions | redeemed, as the soul of their soul, as the life of Lewistown and Wapokometta, at the distance 
ace f their life. He is the pitying heart, and the help- Richard Smith. of two hundred miles in a westerly direction 
‘our | ing hand of God, with every praying, needy| The subject of this memoir was born at Far- | rom Smithfield, which he was favored to ac- 
girit in the world. He is the living, sweet, | Jey, in the county of Stafford, in the year 1784, | Complish with peace to his own mind; though 
m of | ficient Gospel, and Word of God, that is gone | his parents being members of the Church of | i® his way back he encountered great difficulties 
that | forth through all the earth. He is the sweet] England. From the testimony of his friends, | ftom the effects of a severe illness. 
y of light of the knowledge of God, that breaks in| he was, when young, of a mild, agreeable dis-| In the Twelfth Month of the same year he 
and { pon every penitent heart. He is the invisible position, dutiful to his parents and dutiful and | Teturned again to England and took up his 
ard | bond of unity between all the scattered members | kind to those with whom he associated. residence at Endon, about four miles from Leek, 
Yet F of his body. He is far above all heavens. He] About the year 1816 he first attended our | Producing a eertificate from the Monthly Meet- 
was } {lls all things. He is not only with those who] meetings for religious worship at Leek, where | !98 of Smithfield, recommending him as a mem- 
man } believe in and love Him, but also with those | his serious and orderly deportment justly en- | ber of our Society. : ‘ 
Sy | who neither believe in nor love Him—to re-| titled him to the kind notice and regard of the} At Endou he was engaged in calculating the 
ates | strain them, or to wound them, to enlighten or| members of our Society. 7 value of estates and other business relating to 





landed property. He frequently applied closely 


to melt them, that He may be to them also Jesus 
to business the whole night in order to redeem 


Di | fer Saviour. He had before that period been engaged in 


the cotton trade at Manchester, and entrusting 




















esti. “Say not in thine heart, who shall bring | his effects toa person who hastily departed with the time spent in the day in attending religious 
Christ down from above.” The Christ of God | them for America, he was induced to go to that | Meetings, visiting the sick and indigent, and 
owl J isin thine heart, waiting, and aiming to get the | country to endeavor to secure his property, and other important duties ; being in the practice of 
consent of thy will that He may save thee. to afford an opportunity of personal intercourse | devoting a portion of the morning of each day 
ites, Life cannot be defined by scientific terms; | with the Indians on the frontier of the American | fo mental retirement, the time he allowed for 
Not } Christ cannot be represented by names and | States, with whose sufferings he had been deeply | "@PSe Was very short. When unavoidably led 
uni- | words. He is above all names, whether they be | impressed. Xa into company where levity and unbecoming 
avi: {| names on earth or names in heaven. Wherever] [n Seventh Month, 1817, he embarked at | Comversation took place, he was not backward 
fore | man is, there also is Christ, endeavoring to free Liverpool on board a vessel bound for New in expressing his sentiments to the parties, and 
ort | him from the law of sin and death, by becoming | York, and after a short and favorable passage if treated with ridicule or disdain, he bore it 
om- | himself the “law of the spirit of life.” * * * *| arrived in America before the person to whom | With patience and meekness. , 
ried | The Christ of God witnesseth for God in every} he had entrusted his goods. By the assist- Every species of cruelty to animals gave him 
e ereature’s soul. He tasted death for every man, | ance of some Friends in Philadelphia most, if| P®in ; nor could he be easily induced to make 
oul, | that by the spirit of holiness, and the resurrec-| not the whole, of his property was recovered, | Ue of a stage-coach or other public conveyance, 
vith | tion from the dead, He might become the Son | He then set out on foot westward toward Pitts. | OT even to indulge himself with riding on horse- 
4 | of God with power on behalf of every man. The} burgh, a distance of three hundred miles, and back when he could well avoid it. 
the | man-loving Logos cannot be absent from any | arrived there in twelve days without the assist-|, Both in this country and in America he was 
ye human spirit. In Him and through Him, the] ance of horse or carriage except one stage of indefatigable in his exertions to encourage the 
rg holy presence of God is humanized for man-| fourteen miles, where the way was then almost diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, by aiding — 
nis- kind’s sake. impassable. From Pittsburgh he journeyed to | “ieties formed for that purpose, or in promoting 
hat Christ is every man’s way to heaven, because Smithfield, Jefferson County, Sa the Gate of the establishment of others where none before 
not, He, as the good-will of God, is in every man’s Ohio, where he engaged a store for the dis- existed. 
to soul, seeking to subdue all things to himself, and posal of his goods and remained more than In the years 1822 and 1823, he travelled « 
ce, to make the soul a partaker of the Divine na-|twelyve months. foot to London, to attend the Yearly Meeting, 
ing ture. It is a most comforting thought, that The two following years he was principally and in the latter year he remained, assisting the 
neither Christ’s presence nor operations are de- occupied in netunahian the youth in the neigh- members of the Committee for African Instruc- 
— pendent on man’s knowledge—He can work in | horhood of SenithSeld and Dichwend. - tion, to whom he had made a voluntary offer of 
hat man through his knowledge, and He can also He continued regularly to attend the meet- his services to go to Africa. ; ? 
rk work without his knowledge. ings of the Society of Friends, and was admitted He was very diligent and attentive to busi- 
ve Babes and idiots know not that there is an| 9 member in the year 1819. ness (except when sick or absent on religious 
ful atmosphere, but the atmosphere does not with-| [pn the relief of distress he was at all times | Wties) till near the end of Ninth Month, 1823, 
ish hold itself from them for all that. The heathen ready to offer his assistance regardless of fa- when, having settled his affairs and made his 
do not know the Son of God, Christ Jesus our | tigue, and was often exposed to many incon- will, he was “ favored,” as he said, “to feel his 
he Lord, and yet He may have his elect among | yeniences and privations. His philanthropic work done in this country. . ‘ 
ith them, in whom He is working out his beautiful | mind knew no bounds of clime or color; the He had, in the Eighth Month preceding, laid 
. purpose. great object nearest his heart was that he might hefore Friends his concern to go to the —_— 
all Before the Incarnation, many of the heathen be found doing his Lord’s will, and persevering tinent of Africa to diffuse such instruction 
philosophers were under the influence of Christ, | in the path of duty, his faith became strength- | ®ongst the natives as way might open for; 
ors and received a measure of wisdom and piety from | ened, and it may be truly said “that he left all and in Tenth Month, having obtained their 
st ; Him. They had light enough in them to make | to follow Christ.” He felt greatly for the af- certificate, he embarked at Gravesend, on board 
ler them long for fuller, clearer light ; they had dis- | fictions of others, and the complicated suffer- a vessel bound for Cape St. Mary s, at the mouth 
he cernment enough of the excellence of virtue to| ings of the African race affected him in a pe- of the river Gambia, in company with John and 
of make them long for the perfection of their na-| eyliar manner. At the request of Friends in Ann Thompson and Hannah Kilham, members 
al- tures. We may hope, at least I shall, that they America, in Sixth Month, 1820, he took charge of our Society, and Mahmadee and Sandanee, 
: have found in eternity all that they longed for, | of a boat down the Ohio, laden with several two natives of Africa, who had been purchased 
he that they have found their place among the | tons of provisions and clothing for the relief of from slavery by Friends, and educated in Eng- 
: “Just made perfect.” * * * If any man have the | a colony of black people who had been recently land. Soon after the vessel had put to sea, they 
. name and knowledge of Christ, and not the spirit | released from slavery, and who had settled in experienced . heavy gale of wind, and provi- 
~: of Christ, neither the name nor the knowledge | Brown’s County, near the southern extremity of dentially one 2 ae danger on 
he will save him. the State. On his arrival at the landing-place, the coast of France, returned to Cowes in the 





Does not St. Paul say, “how shall they believe 


about twenty miles from the settlement, after 





Isle of Wight, to re-fit. In a few days the 
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vessel again put to sea, and proceeded favorably 
on her voyage, touching at the island of Ten- 
eriffe, where the party had a kind reception 
from some of the inhabitants. 

Continuing on their voyage, the vessel an- 
chored opposite the town of Bathurst, in the 
river Gambia, on the 7th of Twelfth Month. 

Soon after the Friends landed, Richard Smith 
was engaged in procuring, from the European 
residents at Bathurst, such information as they 
stood in‘ need of, in forwarding the object they 
had in view. After due deliberation, it was 
concluded to form the establishment of Birkow, 
a few miles from Bathurst ; and a treaty with 
Alkaide, or Governor of the District being 
brought to a favorable issue, R. Smith was im- 
mediately employed in the arduous undertaking 
of landing and transporting the stores, furniture 
and implements to Birkow, and in fencing and 
forming a garden and other appendages neces- 
sary to the new establishment. 

From the intense heat of the climate, difficulty 
of communication by land or water, and other 
impediments incident to a tropical country, he 
had much to bear, and his exertions often ex- 
ceeded his strength. Yet, with a degree of 
patience almost inconceivable, he labored to 
overcome the debility and sickness which en- 
sued. 

On the 11th of Second Month he had an in- 
terview with the King of Kombo, at his resi- 
dence near Yendum, a town twenty-three miles 
distant from Birkow. The king appeared to 
give him full credit for the truth of his inten- 
tions, and informed him, by means of an in- 
terpreter, that he was pleased that he had pre- 
sented himself to make his person and object 
known, and observed, “it was very kind of 
Friends.” 

Richard Smith’s intercourse with the natives 
endeared him to them, and was, on the whole, 
very encouraging; his kind and conciliating 
manners influencing them in his favor. When 
the Alkaide was requested to take care of R. 
Smith, on the departure of his companions, he 
is reported to have replied, “Those who hurt 
Richard hurt me, the same as hurting me.” 

The garden of Birkow, that he had, with per- 
severing care and industry, formed and culti- 
vated, produced various European and African 
vegetables, and greatly exceeded the expecta- 
tions of some of the residents of Bathurst, with 
whom R. S. was on terms of intimacy. 

About two months after landing at Bathurst, 
two of his companions embarked for Sierra 
Leone, and were absent for some time; being 
thus left pretty much to himself, with the eye 
of his mind firmly fixed on Divine direction, he 
persevered under many difficulties and priva- 
tions, until he had the gratification of opening 
a school at Birkow, which was attended by 
nearly twenty pupils. But the summons, which, 
in the unerring wisdom of Providence, often 
puts a period to the performance of human pur- 
poses, here ended all his labors. 

The whole management of the establishment 
devolved upon him, and he was in the habit of 
assisting those he employed in manual labor, in 
ploughing, digging, &c. About the 20th of 
Seventh Month, returning from the toils of a 
fatiguing day, he was taken ill, and continued 
to decline until the 30th, when he peacefully 
expired, and was interred on the evening of the 
same day at the burial-ground, about a mile 
from Bathurst. 

In conclusion, we may, with justice to his 
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human nature, yet, in humility, he ascribed 
them all to the only true Source from whence 
they flow ; and it may indeed be-said, “he being 
dead, yet speaketh.” We, therefore, trust that 
this short memorial of his innocent life and 
conversation may stimulate others to follow his 
example.— Extracted from a memorial issued by 
Staffordshire Monthly Meeting in 1825. 
ee ee 


SELECTED. 
WATCH AND PRAY. 


Christian, seek not yet repose, 

Hear thy guardian angel say 

Thou art in the midst of foes, 
Watch and Pray! 


Principalities and powers, 

Must’ring their unseen array, 

Wait for thy unguarded hours, 
Watch and Pray! 


Gird thy heavenly armor on, 

Wear it ever night and day ; 

Ambush’d lies the evil one, 
Watch and pray! 


Hear the victors who o’ercame ! 

Still they mark each warrior’s way, 

All with one sweet voice proclaim, 
Watch and Pray! 


Hear! above all, hear the Lord, 

Him thou lovest to obey, 

Hide within thy heart his w6rd, 
Watch and Pray. 


Watch, as if on that alone, 

Hung the issue of the day, 

Pray that strength may be sent down, 
Watch and Pray. 





SELECTED. 
“BUT THOU REMAINEST.” 
(Hebrews, i: 2.) 


BY HANNAH BOWDEN née MARSH. 


The heavens shall vanish as a parted scroll, 
The steadfast earth remove—so stands thy word— 
Sun, moon, and planets from their axes roll, 

“ But Thou remainest ”—Lord. 


The face of nature chanyeth—oceans sweep 

Where rose of old the mountain’s crested brow 

The plough invades the mammoth’s fossil sleep— 
“Thou, Lord remainest ”—Thou. 


From age to age as empires rise and fall, 

And laurelled names th’ historic records fill, 

The spoiler lays his ruthless hand on all; 
Yet “Thou remainest”’ still. 


Where are the loved ones of our early days? 

Why now the heart, once rich in love, so lonely ? 

Oh! some are changed, and some have passed away 
While, “Thou remainest” only. 


Earth smiles not as she smiled on childhood’s sight, 
Full many a star of morning hope hath set, 
And youthful vision lost its coloring bright, 

But, “Thou remainest”’ yet. 


Yes! though of all beside thee dispossessed— 
Tho’ friend from friend, and soul from flesh must sever 
This is our anchor—here our hopes we rest, 

That “Thou remainest” ever. 


Thou only changest not, Eternal One! 

Alone, Immutable, Supreme, Thou reignest— 

No storm may shake the pillars of Thy Throne, 
Our Father, “Thou remainest.” 
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‘TIS OUR PART 


As Christians, to forget the wrongs we feel ; 
To pardon trespasses ; our very foes 

To love and cherish ; to do good to all; 

Live peaceably ; and seek to be in all our acts, 
Wise as the serpent, gentle as the dove. 


SELECTED. 





RatTHeER than upraid thy God for the ills 


memory, observe, that he appears to have been | that have befallen thee, thank Him for those 
blessed with most of the virtues that ennoble| which have not befallen thee. 








For “THE FRIEND.” 
Thomas Hazard. 
A PIONEER IN THE ANTI-SLAVERY Cavgp, 





Thomas Hazard was born at South Ki 
town, Rhode Island, in 1718 of parents no 
members of the Society of Friends. His father 
had designed him for the profession of the lay 
and with this in view he was sent to Yale QoL. 
lege, but having early become convinced of the 
principles of Friends, Thomas doubted the pro 
priety of accepting collegiate honors and de 
clined to take his degree. He is described ag 
having been comely in person, large in stature 
and of great physical strength. He became 
a minister and is said to have been a strong, 
forcible and argumentative speaker, deservedly 
popular, travelling much as a public Friend— 
and earnestly advocating the abolition of negro 
slavery. He is thought to have been one of the 
earliest pioneers in creating a sentiment against 
thisevil. He chose agriculture for his profession 
and about the time of his marriage, his father, 
who was the largest farmer and one of the la 
slave-holders in New England, designed estab- 
lishing him on a farm of many acres of good 
land, well stocked with cattle and negroes enough 
to cultivate it. With this in view he sent him 
with a letter of introduction to a deacon of a 
congregation at North Stonington, Connecticut, 
whom he had employed to purchase stock, re 
questing his aid in making a proper selection 
of cattle. 

Reaching the village on a Seventh-day after 
noon, the son unexpectedly fell in with the 
deacon, who insisted upon his returning home 
with him and spending First-day there, which 
was complied with. 

In the evening the conversation turned upon 
the subject of religion and in the discussion 
of the merits of different sects, the Quakers 
were mentioned. The deacon at once observed, 
“ Quakers! they are not a Christian people!” 
Thomas Hazard, having already adopted the 
views of Friends and being fresh from college, 
where he was remarkable for the strength of 
his argumentative powers, believed he could 
answer all the objections which their perse 
cutors had urged against them, in a manner 
that would confute his antagonist and satisfy 
him of the error of his views. He asked him 
to state his grounds for the assertion, expecting 
them to be those that were usually urged. To 
his surprise, the reply was, “ They hold their 
fellow-men in slavery.” The unexpected an- 
swer caused the subject of the conversation to 
be speedily changed. 

Thomas Hazard’s attention had at times been 
turned to the subject of slavery when overseeing 
his father’s slaves on hot days, whilst sitting in 
the shade, finding it difficult to keep comfortably 
cool and seeing the poor negroes toiling in the 
sun. This had led him to céntrast slavery with 
freedom and probably prepared his mind for 
the line of thonght which ultimately resulted 
upon his return home in being convinced of 
the wrongfulness of holding slaves, and inform- 
ing his father of his intention of cultivating 
the farm by free labor. The father was deeply 
grieved at this determination, and insisted that 
if this course were persisted in, it would result 
in ruin, both to himself and neighbors and 
failing in the effort to dissuade him, threatened 
to disinherit him. 

Thomas, however, persisted in his determin 
tion and commenced the cultivation of his 
farm by free labor, fully expecting that his 
father would carry out his threat. 
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¥ At this time there was not any pronounced 

sentiment among Friends against slavery. One 
z of its most revolting practices, that of branding 

the slaves with a hot iron to distinguish them, 
ng | had been abolished, as being cruel and un- 
not | Christian, but the institution itself had a strong 
ther | hold upon the members of the Society. 
law It does not appear whether Thomas Hazard 
Col. | had become a member of the Society of Friends 
‘the | atthis time or not. If he had not, the mem- 
pre } bership was soon after acquired and he entered 
de | with great zeal, though with mildness and sound 
las judgment, upon the effort to induce Friends to 
ure give up holding or dealing in slaves and to have 
ame f clause inserted in the Discipline prohibiting 
ng, F the practice. 
ly John Woolman, who held: similar views to 
d— § those of Thomas Hazard on the subject of 
gro slavery, visited New England about this time, 
the § anda friendship between them sprang up which 
inst | Jgsted during their lives. 
ion In the course of years a reconciliation took 
et, J place between Thomas Hazard and his father 
est f and the latter ultimately admitted the sound- 
ab- | ness of his son’s views, and by his will emanci- 
ood pated all his slaves, and gave the son an equal 
igh | share in his estates with the other children. 
1m Thomas Hazard lived to see his views on the 
fa | subject of slave-holding incorporated in the 
ut, | Discipline of all the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
re | onthe American continent, as well as the pas- 
on sage of emancipation acts in nearly, if not quite 

all the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
er He died at his native place, South Kingstown, 
he | Rhode Island, on the 28th of Eighth Month, 
ne 1798. G. V. 
ch 

For “THE FRIEND.” 

Sand-Wasps. 
rs In the early part of the Eighth Month, our 
d, women folks were somewhat excited by the ap- 
” pearance on the grass-plot of our yard, of one 
he or two holes, freshly made, with a pile of sand 
e near the mouth, that had been removed in the 
of act of digging them. Considerable interest was 
d felt and inquiries made as to the nature of the 
e animal that had thus invaded their premises— 
r and fears were expressed that it might be some 
y kind of a snake, which was making itself a 
n home. 
g Finally, the digger was detected as he was 
0 coming out of his burrow. It proved to be a 
r very large and vigorous insect of the wasp fami- 
+ ly—one of the Sand-wasps, so called from their 
0 habit of making holes in the ground in which 


to deposit their eggs. I had often seen them, 
and remembered years before one coming to the 
ground near my feet with a large green locust, 
or Cicada, which she had captured, and which, 
though muclr larger than herself, was powerless 
in her grasp. 

These Sand-wasps are solitary in their habits, 
and do not live in communities like the species 
which build paper nests. They make holes in 
the ground, in which they place other insects, 
which are paralyzed by a sting, and then lay an 
egg, and cover up the whole withearth. In due 
| time the egg hatches, and the young grub feeds 
on the helpless locust or grasshopper, and when 
it has attained its full size, undergoes the usual 
changes of such insects and comes forth a per- 
fect wasp—ready to do for its offspring the same 
service that had been done for it, and thus keep 
up the chain of life. 

There are many species of these Sand-wasps, 
especially in hot countries. 

P. H. Gosse, in his “Naturalist’s Sojourn in 


OO OS ESO i Sees 


Jamaica,” describes the proceedings of some of 
them, which he witnessed: 


used as a boiling house, but now dilapidated 
and partially unroofed, where twine-like roots 
depend from the rafters, and elegant ferns spring 
out of the crevices of the crumbling walls, a good 
many large wasps may be observed in the hot- 
test part of the day, briskly flying to and fro. 
On closer examination we discover numerous 
holes entering diagonally into the dry and dusty 
ground, into which some of these bright-colored 
wasps are crawling, and from which others are 
emerging. 


intermitted buzzing; and if we watch one of 
these, we perceive the insect at work therein. 
At first we cannot see what she is doing, for she 
crawls in head foremost, and in a second or two 
comes out tail foremost, recedes a few inches 
and then advances again ; again emerges in the 
same manner and again enters; and continues 
thus to crawl backward and forward with bust- 
ling activity, and with much flirting of the pur- 


ple wings. 


very near the scene of labor, we discover that 
she is digging the hole, and hence the negro 
children have given her the appropriate title of 
gravedigger. 
brings a load of the powdery earth, much larger 
than her head, tightly held between the shanks 
of her two fore-feet, her breast and her chin, and 
this she drops an inch or two from the cave’s 
mouth. Sometimes she brings a stone still lar- 
ger, and this is grasped in the jaws, and dragged 
to the distance of four or five inches, for fear it 
should roll in again. Each time she has dropped 
the load, she never fails, as she advances, to 
keep the road clear, by scraping with the fore- 
shanks, throwing the dust behind her. 
this, the earth brought out would soon accumu- 
late in a heap and roll back. 


she had deposited her egg at the bottom, and 
stored sufficient provision to last the young grub, 
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“On the earthen floor of the building formerly 














“From some of the holes proceeds a shrill but 






“On stooping down, and bringing our face 


Every time she comes forth, she 


But for 
“T observed one filling up a hole. No doubt 


when hatched, until its maturity. 

“With her tail towards the hole, she scraped 
back a little heap of dust; then turned and with 
her head moved it about, that it might fall to 
the bottom. Then she turned again, and did 
the like, repeating this procedure several times 
in succession. At length no more earth would 
go down, for the hole was full; she then rammed 
it two or three times with her head, and flew 
away. 

“ These insects work very fast in the soft, dusty 
earth, for they are indefatigable in their exer- 
tions.” 

The inhabitant of our yard was submitted to 
some of the scientific men of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and by them was labeled Spe- 
cius speciosus. 


J. W. 


———_—— —.——__—_—_ 


“ WE meet with a great many who will almost 
acknowledge as much, and who, under the mo- 
mentary influence of conviction, confess to the 
Truth as it is in Jesus; but few, indeed, are wil- 
ling to take up the cross, or to make a covenant 
with the Lord by sacrifice. The cross still re- 
mains to be the great stumbling-block in the 
way of a hearty reception of the Truth in the 
love of it. It is so with the unregenerate world; 
it is so with many professing Christians; and it 
is so with many who are called Friends. I know 
it to have been so with myself.” —G. Washington 


Walker. 
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A Sensible View of Total Abstinence. 


It is not easy to point to a single text that, 


taken as it stands in the Bible, and looked at 
with impartiality and fairness, clearly forbids 
polygamy, slavery, or wine-drinking; yet, on the 
other hand, no single Bible text can be pointed 
to, that, judged in the same light, can be claimed 
as a specific and all-inclusive command to the 
practice of wine-drinking, slavery, or polygamy. 
Therefore, in this state of things, it is obviously 
the privilege of every Christian to decide for 
himself whether the trend and spirit of Bible 
teachings as a whole, and the lessons of experi- 
ence and sound reason as read in the best light 
of the present day, make it incumbent on him, 
as a sensible man, to let all three of these prac- 
tices alone, and to enjoin total abstinence from 
them on others, in the discharge of his manifest 
duty toward God and his fellow-man. 


While wine is represented in the Bible as a 


symbol of joy and fulness, and its use as com- 
mon in the daily life of the people of Bible 
lands, the peril of its using and the advantages 
of abstinence from it are illustrated all along 
the Bible pages. The one godly man who, with 
his family, was deemed worthy of preservation, 
for the bridging over of the chasm of destruction 
when the human race was swept from being, in 
beginning his new life in a rejuvenated world 
was overcome by wine—pure wine from his own 
vineyard—and the record of his shame in conse- 
quence has come down through the ages as a 
stain upon his name, with an accompanying 
curse upon a portion of his descendants. Wine- 
drinking, even in moderation, was forbidden to 
the priests of God when they were to enter upon 
their holiest services; and to him who would 
consecrate himself for a season, or for a life-time, 
as a sacred Nazarite, the command wasexplicit: 
‘He shall separate himself from wine and strong 
drink; he shall drink no vinegar of wine, or 
vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink 
any liquor of grapes, nor eat fresh grapes or 
dried. All the days of his consecration shall he 
eat nothing that is made of the grape-vine, from 


the kernels even to the husk.” The strongest 
man known to the world, and the greatest of all 
those born of woman, under the old dispensa- 
tion, were Nazarite abstainers ; and so far there 
is evidence that the use of wine was always per- 
ilous, and that abstinence from wine was always 
consistent with the highest consecration, the 
greatest physical strength, and the grandest 
spiritual attainments, on the part of the ab- 
stainer. 

It is true that our Lord came into this world 
as a man among men—came, as He says, “ eat- 
ing and drinking” like other men, while dres- 
sing and working as one of the humbler classes 
in the community about Him. And it is also 
true, that because of this fact He was, in his day, 
sneered at as “a wine-bibber,” and as “a car- 
penter.” We may be sure that in all this our 
Lord was without sin ; but we are not justified 
in claiming that in order to be his disciple nowa- 
days one must be either a wine-drinker or “a 
carpenter.” And it were as absurd for a man to 
say that the learning of a carpenter's trade is 
essential to the perfection of the Christian life, 
as to say that every Christian ought to be a mod- 
erate drinker of wine as a beverage, in proof of 
his fidelity to his Lord’s example. 

Whatever may be said of the fact of our 
Lord’s use of wine as a beverage, as showing that 
wine-drinking is not in and of itself a sin, that 
fact cannot with any reason be put forward as 
binding it upon every Christian disciple to drink 
wine; therefore the question of our personal 
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present Christian expediency. 

To-day it is evident that there is a danger in 
wine-drinking. Unlike other articles of food 
and drink, alcoholic beverages so invite to excess 

































































and more freely, until his appetite is hopelessly 
subject to their control. As a matter of pru- 
dence, therefore, it is manifestly safer to abstain 


that it involves. 


case, he will see that men fully his equal, in 
intellectual power, in personal character, in 
strength of will, in social standing, and in spir- 
the temptation to drink to excess, while no man 


who are under the influence of his example, in 
his family or in the outside community, the man 


leading.—S. S. Times. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Joseph and Huldah Hoag. 


When on a visit to Friends in Vermont, I 
found myself in the neighborhood of the old 


whose names have become household words 


“ Hoag’s Vision,” and their long and valued 
services as ministers of the gospel. 

The large home-like dwelling, where they 
rested from their many journeys, and the farm 
which they diligently worked in these intervals, 
are in good condition. 

For a mile on either side of the road which 
passes the house there are large, thrifty maple 
trees, planted by Joseph Hoag, aided by a 
neighbor boy, who is now an old man, yet with 
interest and pride, as we drove under their 
shade, he told me of having assisted the 
“ worthy elder ” in this work. 

The trees, flourishing in their strength and 
grandeur, tell of the thoughtfulness and careful 
hands of the workmen, and the annual re- 
sults in maple sugar speak of the “ eye to busi- 
ness. In front of the house is the field where, 
in 1803, Joseph Hoag had -his remarkable 
vision, in which the Lord showed him troubles 
to come to this country and upon the church. 

This vision has been fulfilled. Some years 
ago, while travelling in gospel service, with 
Lindley M. Hoag, in the South, our conversa- 
tion was upon this vision as it referred to sla- 
very and war. Lindley M. Hoag remarked 
that now the vision was fulfilled. I asked him, 
“How about the monarchical government?” 
He said, “That was not a part of the vision, 
but my father always believed that this would 
become a monarchical government, and, not 
writing the vision until he was an old man, the 
opinion became confused in his mind with the 
vision.” 

William H. Dean, an aged Friend, and a 
connection of the family, living in the neigh- 
borhood, and at whose house Joseph Hoag often 
called and asked for a glass of buttermilk, told 
me that the part written concerning the monar- 
chical government was not in the vision. Jo- 
seph Hoag never told it at first. This confirmed 








years before. 
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duty, as to the use or the rejection of wine as a 
beverage, remains an open one in the light of 


by their very use that their user is exposed to a 
peculiar temptation to indulge in them more 


from wine-drinking than to run the special risks 
No man can say that he is 
above temptation or beyond peril in this matter; 
for if he will but stop and look at the facts in the 


itual attainments, have already succumbed to 
who was a total abstainer ever became a drunk- 


ard. Moreover, in view of the dangers to others, 


who can abstain from wine-drinking ought to do 
it for the sake of those who look to him for wise 


homestead of the above-mentioned worthies, 


among Friends on account of the renowned 





the statement of Lindley M. Hoag, made to me 
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The Bad Lands of Wyoming. ° 


The expressive name has been given to some 
of the strangest and, in many respects, most re- 
pulsive scenery in the world. They are tracts 
of irreclaimable barrenness blasted and left 
forever lifelessand hideous. To understand their 
peculiar features it is needful to bear in mind 
that they lie on the sites of some of the old lakes 
already referred to, and that they have been 
carved out of flat sheets of sandstone, clay, 
marl, or limestone, that accumulated on the 
floors of these lakes. Everywhere, therefore, 
horizontal lines of stratification meet the eye, 
giving alternate stripes of buff, yellow, or 
red, with here and there a strange verdigris 
like green. These strata extend nearly hori- 
zontally for hundreds of square miles. But 
they have been most unequally eroded. Here 
and there isolated flat-topped eminences or 
“ buttes,” as they are styled in the west, rise 
from the plain in front of a line of bluff or 
cliff to a height of several hundred feet. On 
examination each of these hills is found to be 
built up of horizontal strata, and the same beds 
reappear in lines of terraced cliffs along the 
margin of the plain. A butte is only a rem- 
nant of the original deep mass of horizontal 
strata that once stretched far across the plain. 
Its sides and the fronts of the terraced cliffs, ut- 
terly verdureless and bare, have been scarped 
into recesses and projecting buttresses. These 
have been further cut down into a labyrinth 
of peaks and columns, clefts and ravines, now 
strangely monumental, now uncouthly irregu- 
lar, till the eye grows weary with the endless 
variety and novelty of the forms. Yet beneath 
all this chaos of outlines there can be traced 
everywhere the level parallel bars of the strata. 
The same band of rock, originally one of the 
successive floors of the old lake, can be followed 
without bend or break from chasm to chasm 
and pinnacle to pinnacle. Tumultuous as the 
surface may be, it has no relation to under- 
ground disturbances, for the rocks are as level 
and unbroken as when they were laid down. It 
owes its ruggedness entirely to erosion. 

But there is a further feature which crowns 
the repulsiveness of the Bad Lands. There are 
no springs or streams. Into the soil parched by 
the fierce heats of a torrid summer, the mois- 
ture of the sub-soil ascends by capillary attrac- 
tion, carrying with it the saline solutions it has 
extracted from the rocks. At the surface it is 
at once evaporated, leaving behind a white 
crust or efflorescence, which covers the bare 
ground and encrusts the pebbles strewn thereon. 
Vegetation wholly fails, save here and there a 
bunch of salt-weed or a bush of the ubiquitous 
sage-brush, the parched livid green of which 
serves only to increase the desolation of the 
desert. 

How, then, has this strange type of land- 
scape been produced? The rainfall is exceed- 
ingly small, though from time to time come 
heavy showers that no doubt do much to furrow 
the crumbling sides of the cliffs and “ buttes,” 
and sweep down the detritus to lower ground. 
The main instrument of destruction, however, 
is not rain. In the clear dry air of these west- 
ern regions the daily range of temperature is 
astonishingly great. In my own experience 
the thermometer rose sometimes to 90° in the 
shade, and fell at night to 19° Fahr. But this 
daily range of 71° is much exceeded. Ex- 
posed during the day to the expansion caused 
by such heat, and during the night to contrac- 
tion from such rapid chilling, the surface of the 
friable strata is in a constant state of strain, 


under which it exfoliates and crumbles jnty 

sand. The sultry air during the earlier part of 

the day remains motionless. Again and agaig 

we saw mirage across the plains. The isolate 

buttes and projecting cliffs were broken up intg 

clumps like trees, beneath which lay what seemed 

the sheen of a placid lake, though really a pareh. 
ed sage-brush plain, or a burning expanse of 
sand and alkali soil. But in the afternoon g 
wind always rose and swept across the country, 
though fortunately during our exploration, 
never getting beyond a breeze. But it was not 
difficult to realize what these blasts must be in 
the full blaze of summer, when the hot air, like 
the breath of a simoom, rushes along the desert, 
lifting up clouds of sand and of the fine white 
efflorescent dust. The powdery surface of the 
crumbling rocks is blown away. Wastes of 
loose sand, here piled into shifting dunes, there 
dispersed far and wide over the desert, are con- 
tinually augmented by fresh supplies of mate 
rial from the same source. Every pebble that 
projects above the ground acquires, under the 
action of the ceaseless sand-drift, a curiously 
polished and channelled surface. And the same 
erosive action no doubt affects the mouldering 
precipices of the Bad Lands. The rocks arm 
actually ground down by their own detritus, 
driven against them by the wind.—* Geological 
Sketches.” 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Salt Lake of Utah.—From a distance it looks 
blue enough, and not different from other sheets 
of water, but on a nearer view its shore is seen 
to be a level plain of salt-crusted mud. So 
gently does this plain slip under the water that 
the actual margin of the lake is not very sharply 
drawn. The water has a heavy, motionless, 
lifeless aspect, and is practically destitute of 
living creatures of every kind. Fish are found 
in the rivers leading into the lake, but into the 
lake itself they never venture. Nor did we see 
any of the abundant bird-life that would have 
been visible on a fresh-water lake of such di- 
mensions. There was a stillness in the air and 
on the water befitting the strange desert aspect 
of the scenery. 

After looking at the water for awhile, the 
next step was of course to get into it. The 
Mormons and Gentiles of Salt Lake City make 
good use of their lake for bathing purposes 
At convenient points they have thrown out 
wooden piers provided with dressing-rooms and 
hot water apparatus. Betaking ourselves to 
one of these erections, my companion and I 
were soon fitted out in bathing costumes of 
approved pattern, and descending into the lake, 
at once realized the heaviness of the water. In 
walking, the leg that is lifted offgthe bottom, 
seems somehow bent on rising té*the surface, 
and some exertion is needed to force it down 
again to the mud below. One suddenly feels 
top-heavy, and seems to need special care not 
to turn uppermost. The extreme shallowness 
of the lake is also soon noticed. We found 
ourselves at first barely over the knees; so we 
proceeded to march into the lake. After a long 
journey, so long that it seemed we ought to be 
almost out of sight of the shore, we were scarcely 
up to the waist. At its deepest part the lake 
is not more than about fifty feet in depth. Yet 
it measures eighty miles in length by about 
thirty-two in extreme breadth. We made some 
experiments in flotation, but always with the 
uncomfortable feeling that our bodies were not 
properly ballasted for such water, and that we 
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into | stany moment. It is quite possible to float in 
tof | gsitting posture with the hands brought round 
tin | the knees. As one of the risks of these experi- 
ited | ments, moreover the water would now and then 
into get into our eyes, or find out any half-healed 
ned | wound which the blazing sun of the previous 
rch. | weeks had inflicted upon our faces. So rapid 
sof | jsthe evaporation in the dry air of this region, 
na | thatthe skin after being wetted, is almost im- 
try, mediately crusted with salt. I noticed, too, 
ion, } that the wooden steps leading up to the pier, 
not | were hung with slender stalactites of salt from 
ein | the drip of the bathers. After being pickled 
ike | in this fashion we had the luxury of washing 
ert, | the salt crust off with the douche of hot water, 
hite | wherewith every dressing-room is provided.— 
the | Geological Sketches. 
of A Drunken Jackdaw.—A_ publican at the 
ere § village of Gilmerton, near Edinburgh, had a 
on- F tame jackdaw. On one occasion half a glass 
ate § of whiskey was left on a table, when Jackie 
hat | flew up, and, after the first taste, liked it so 
the § much that he drank a quantity. In a few min- 
sly ] utes symptoms of intoxication began to appear, 
me | his wings dropped and his eyes were half closed. 
ing | He then staggered in his walk in the most 
are | ludicrous way possible. He moved towards 
us, | the edge of the table, oer intending to fly 
eal ¥ to the ground, but he had either lost the power 
of motion in his wings, or he was afraid to trust 
/ tothem. He stood seemingly meditating what 
he should do, all the while hanging like a 
‘ks 9 drunken man about to lose his balance, till at 
ets ff last his eyes quite closed, and he fell on his back, 
en § with his legs in the air, exhibiting every sign 
So | ofdeath. An attempt was made to pour some 
vat water down his throat, but he could not swal- 
oly low it. He was then rolled in a piece of flan- 
38, nel, put into a box, and placed on the shelf of 
of alocked closet. All the family, with whom he 
nd | wasa great pet, never expected to see him on 
he hislegsagain. Next morning, about six o’clock, 
ee the closet door was opened with the expectation 
ve of finding Jackie defunct; but he had extri- 
ji. cated himself from the flannel, and as soon as 
id the door was open he flew out, and made his 
ct way as quickly as possible to a basin-shaped 
stone, out of which the fowls drank, and copi- 
he ously allayed his thirst. He repeated this sev- 
he eral times during the day, and was not the 
ke worse for getting drunk; but, with more for- 
3, bearance than those who are endowed with 
it reason, he never again would touch whiskey.” 
d — Anecdotes of Birds. 
to For “THE FRIEND.” 


; Gain Through Loss, 


When practising according to the proverb, 


7 “Honesty is the best policy,” we admit that 
: gain is the prime object of pursuit, and with 
. many it is, get.it by fair means if possible, but 
. anyhow, get it. 
i _ When beginning to provide for a prosperous 
ri journey, it is wise to bear in mind that there are 
4 difficulties to be overcome, that in case of fail- 
j ure to surmount them at once, “Try again ” 
. should be the motto. Again and again this 
works well in the pursuit of earthly gain, none 
: theless in securing heavenly treasure. Wisdom 
from above teaches that through loss great gain 
: 8 to be secured. 
f In the visitations of the Father's love, oppor- 
t 9 unity is afforded for gain through loss of earthly 
. treasure. It may not be by the imprudent use 


of the good things of earth, but in like manner 
4 Job lost his without incurring Divine dis- 
Pleasure. 

Thus opportunity is afforded to secure a suffi- 
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ciency, which with the Divine blessing maketh 
rich, as unto it, no sorrow is added. 
“ Man needs but little here below, nor needs 
that little long.” 
P. R. Grrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Ninth Month, 1892. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Coaching in South Africa. 


This kind of coaching is an experience which 
at the present day can only be tried in Africa. 
The coaches themselves are the most curious 
productions of human skill. Intended to hold 
twelve passengers inside, half a dozen outside, 
besides large quantities of heavy baggage, they 
are constructed of very solid materials hung 
upon thick springs of leather, and present the 
most unwieldy, lumbering and old world ap- 
pearance. They are drawn by ten or twelve 
mules or horses harnessed in pairs. Two men 
are required to guide the team, the one holding 
the reins, the other the long whip with which 
he can severely chastise all but the leading pair. 
When driving a team of mules the whip is in 
operation every minute, constant flogging alone 
inducing these stubborn animals to do their best. 
At times one of the drivers is compelled to de- 
scend from the box and run alongside the team, 
flogging them all with the greatest heartiness 
and impartiality. In spite, however, of all this 
effort and apparent harsh treatment, an average 
speed of about six miles is all that can be real- 
ized. Roads there are none; deeply rutted 
tracks are followed. When the ruts get tou deep 
for safety the track turns slightly aside, and to 
such an extent does this sometimes occur, that 
in places the track occupies a width of a quarter 
of a mile or more. Swinging, bounding, jolting, 
creaking, straining over thisextraordinary route, 
the coach pursues the uneven tenor of its way, 
sometimes laboring and plunging like a ship at 
sea, constantly keeling over at angles at which 
an upset seems unavoidable; now descending 
into the deep bed of a “spruit” (creek), now 
sticking fast in heavy ground, now careering 
over masses of rocks and stones. The travellers, 
all shaken up inside like an omelet in a frying- 
pan, never cease to wonder that the human frame 
can endure such shaking, or that wood and iron 
can be so firmly riveted together, as to stand 
such a strain. It may be mentioned, that the 
life of a coach does not exceed two years, that 
upsets are frequent, and casualties not uncom- 


mon.—Men, Mines and Animals in South Africa. 


Items. 


Seneca Indians.—At the meeting of the Commit- 
tee having charge of the boarding-school for Indian 
children at Tunesassah, held Ninth Month 13th, 
some interesting information was given. The 
school contained forty-five scholars, and as the ses- 
sion was near closing, it was thought desirable that 
some of the Committee should attend the closing 
exercises of the session on the 21st of the Ninth 
Mouth. 

During the past season the family at the school 
had been favored with several visits from minister- 
ing Friends and others, and religious meetings 
which were well attended had been held at several 
places on the Allegheny and Corn-planter Reser- 
vations. 

One of the members of the Committee had visited 
most of the Indian homes, to his own satisfaction 
and that of the people. In 127 of the houses he 
found the people within, and he was at several 
others, where none of the usual occupants were 
within. Since his first visit, nineteen years before, 


he found a great improvement in the character of 


the houses, and in the cultivation of the land. 
The subjects of the use of intoxicating drinks, 
and of the imperfect maintenance of the marriage 
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relation among the Indians, had been under the 
care of a committee; but owing to the engrossing 
nature of the negotiations connected with the re- 
newing of the leases for land in Salamanca and 
other villages, the way had not opened to take any 
action. 


The Indians on the Allegheny Reservation had 


been visited recently by Commissioner Morgan, 
who encouraged some of the young people to go to 
the School at Carlisle—others were reported as 
preparing to become inmates of that at Hampton, 
Virginia. 


An application to be received into membership 


among Friends was received from two Indians on 
the Cataraugus Reservation. 


Pain.—Pain is a good thing. It is our warning 


that something is wrong with the machinery of our 
bodies. Nature does not often strike us behind our 


backs orin the dark. She gives warning. It would 
be no blessing to the child to bump his head and 
feel no hurt, or to put his hand against the stove 
and experience no burn. 


Effect of Drinking upon the Children—The Her- 
ald of Health gives the result of a study of the 
posterity of ten drinking families and of ten fami- 
lies of abstainers from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

“The direct posterity of the ten families of drink- 
ers included 57 children. Of these, 25 died in the 
first weeks and months of their life, six were idiots, 
in five children a striking backwardness of their 
longitudinal growth was observed, five were affect- 
ed with epilepsy, five with inborn diseases. One 
boy was taken with cholera and became idiotic. 
Thus of the 57 children of drinkers, only ten, or 
17.5 per cent., showed a normal constitution and 
development. The ten sober families had 61 child- 
ren, five only dying in the first weeks; four were 
affected with curable diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem; two only presented inborn defects. The re- 
maining 50—81.9 per cent.—were normal in their 
constitution and development.” 
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NINTH MONTH 24, 1892, 





In THe Frrenp, of Ninth Month 10th, an 
article on Worldly Conformity was published, 
which was stated in the Editorial column to 
have been prepared by our late valued Friend, 
Thomas Evans. 

Through a mistake a wrong article was pub- 
lished. In the present number we insert the 
one which was intended, and to which the re- 
marks in the aforesaid Editorial notice apply. 





We have received a letter from an aged 
Friend, of West Branch, Iowa, describing his 
attendance at Hickory Grove Quarterly Meet- 
ing in that State, on the 27th of Eighth Month. 

The meeting was large, the house being full. 
A Friend present felt drawn to address the 
audience on the necessity of rendering that wil- 
ling obedience which the Lord requires; com- 
mencing his remarks with the passage—*“ Lord 
draw us, and we will run after thee.” This was 
followed by prayer and several testimonies. 
There was a sense of the overshadowing of good 
by the Master of all rightly-gathered assemblies. 
The business was conducted in love and good 
order. 

At the meeting on First-day the house was 
crowded ; several Friends spoke; a covering of 
solemnity was over the people, and many could 
say—“ It is good for me to b®@ here.” 





A woman Friend, who has for several years 
acted as an Agent for THE FRIEND, in remit- 
ting some subscriptions, makes the following re- 
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marks, which we publish in the hope that they 
may have a stimulating effect on others: 

“T think I can see something of the influence 
the press has upon the minds of the people, either 
for good or evil. A weekly paper becomes, as 
it were, a home companion, and I very much de- 
sire that the time may come when THE FRIEND, 
or some paper that holds as closely to Friends’ 
principles as it does, will every week enter every 
family of Friends in America. I fully believe 
it would do more to awaken an interest in our 
doctrines than anything else.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The President has accepted the 
invitation of Brazil and the Argentine Republic to act 
as arbitrator in the dispute between the two countries 
over an international boundary. 

A syndicate of American capitalists has secured an 
option on the volcano Popocatapetl, which it is pro- 
posed to operate as a sulphur mine. The syndicate 
proposes to run an electric railway up the mountain 
to bring down the sulphur, which will be mined ona 
large scale and with modern machinery instead of by 
the antiquated methods now employed, though with 
good returns. The sulphur is of excellent quality and 
is chiefly used in making powder for the Mexican 
army. 

Full returns of the recent election in Vermont give 
Fuller, Rep., for Governor, 39,190; Smalley, Dem., 
19,526; Allen, Pro., 1,650. Fuller’s plurality, 19,664, 
and majority, 18,014. Compared with 1888 this is a 
Republican loss of ‘),262, a Democratic loss of one, and 
a Prohibition gain of 278. 

Two special trains left the Ninth and Green Sts. 
Station of the Reading Rail Road, in this city, on 


the morning of the 21st inst., to carry the members of 


the International Association of Ticket Agents to Ni- 
agara. 

A number of the leading liquor dealers of Philadel- 
phia and New York have recently organized the Phila- 
delphia Pure Rye Whiskey Distilling Company. A 
tract of ground of 103 acres, fronting on the Delaware 
River, at Eddington, Bucks County, has been pur- 
chased, and the company has received proposals 
for the construction of a distilling plant on the prop- 
erty, which will be the largest in the East. The es- 
tablishment will have a capacity of 30,000 barrels 
yearly, it is estimated, and will secure most of its rye 
from the farmers of Bucks County. It will not be a 
rival of the Whiskey Trust, as the latter distils its pro- 
duct from corn. 

On the 13th inst. the passengers of the steamship 
Normannia were allowed to land on Fire Island, New 
York, where they were comfortably accommodated at 
the Surf House. On the 15th they were released from 
quarantine and allowed to proceed to their homes. 
The disease does not appear to be spreading among 
the detained people in quarantine in New York har- 
bor. One death is reported aboard the Scandia on 
the 19th inst. 

On the 14th inst. the New York Board of Health 
announced that there had been five deaths in the city 
from Asiatic cholera. These cases had been reported 
as “suspicious,” and a bacteriological examination de- 
termined the nature of the disease. The first death 
was on the 6th and the last on the 13th; two were lo- 
cated on the East Side, two were on Eleventh Avenue 
and two on Tenth Avenue. Thus far there have been 
no secondary cases reported. 

The Mayors of Chicago, Detroit and fifteen other 
cities in the Northwest have joined in a memorial to 
the President urging the suspension of immigration. 
It is improbable that this will be done. 

The State Health Officer of Texas has ordered a 
quarantine of al] steamers from New York. 

The number of deaths reported in this city last 
week was 384, being 70 less than the previous week, 
and 5 less than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the whole number, 197 were males and 187 fe- 
males; 43 died of consumption ; 34 of diseases of the 
heart; 32 of marasmus; 25 of diphtheria ; 24 of chol- 
era infantum; 20 of pneumonia; 15 of casualties; 13 


of inanition; 12 of apoplexy ; 12 of inflammation of 


the brain ; 11 of old age and 10 of cancer. 
Markets, &e.—U. Ne 100 a 102; 4’s, registered, 
114 a 115; coupon, 115 a 116; currency 6’s, 107 a 117. 
Corron was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands officially quoted at 7;’;c. per pound. 
Feep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16.25 a $17.25; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $15.00 a $16.00. 
Fiour.—Winter super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
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$2.50 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.85 a $3.25; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.60 a $3.85 ; Western 
winter, clear, $3.40 a $3.75; do. do., straight, $3.75 a 
$4.00; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.40; Minnesota, clear, 


$3.25 a $3.75 ; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.25; do., patent, 


$4.35 a $4.65 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but steady, at $3.65 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 743 a 748 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 534 a 54 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40 a 40} cts. 

Beer CATTLE.— Extra, none here; good, 4} a 5 
cts.; medium, 4} a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 
3 a 34 cts.; fat cows, 2 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 
4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4} a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; 
culls, 2a 3} cts. Lambs, 3 a 64 cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7j a 8 cts.; other Western, 
7% a 7} cts. 

ForEIGN.—The feeling about the cholera in Europe 
is much more hopeful than it was. In the infected 


districts the disease appears to be slowly dying out, 


and no other cities seem to be threatened. Several 


sporadic cases, principally among the refugees from 


Hamburg, are reported, but in no case has the disease 
spread. At Hamburg and 8&t. Petersburg there is a 
slow but nearly constant decrease in the number of 
cases and deaths. At Paris the disease is stationary, 
and at Havre it ismuch less rife. England has so far 
escaped infection entirely, the only cases which have 
occurred being those of foreigners who brought the 
disease with them. 

The total returns up to the 17th inst., give the num- 
ber of persons attacked by cholera in Hamburg as 
15,663, and the deaths as 6,764. 

The most important political action of the week was 
the revocation by John Morley of A. J. Balfour’s 
edicts under the Coercion act. 

According to the new British postal regulations, a 
foreign letter may be of any weight, but must not ex- 
ceed two feet in length or one foot in breadth or 
depth. 

The British Consul at Palermo, in his report to the 
Foreign Office, gives startling details regarding brig- 
andage. The whole island of Sicily, he says, is in- 
fected with bands of robbers, who capture large landed 
proprietors and rich merchants and hide them in caves 
in the mountains until they are ransomed. Farmers 
are plundered of horses and cattle, while peasants who 
are suspected of being informers are persecuted, tor- 
tured or murdered outright. Great land-owners living 
within four hours’ ride of Palermo are afraid to re- 
main on their estates unless they are surrounded by 
private mounted guards. The band led by a brigand 
named Samauw is the most terrible of all. Even chil- 
dren have not escaped the members of this gang of 
thieves and murderers, They have beheaded little 
boys and girls, cut their bodies in halves, and then 
thrown the mutilated remains about the country for 
dogs and hogs to eat. Many land-owners who have 
incurred the enmity of the brigands have been assas- 
sinated, while others who have fallen into their hands 
have been condemned to death by slow torture. 

The North German Gazette, with reference to the 
claim of German papers that the Gilbert Islands are 
within German jurisdiction, reprints an agreement 
entered into in Fifth Month, 1886, by Count Herbert 
Bismarck, the then German Foreign Secretary, and 
Sir E. Malet, the British Ambassador, in which the 
islands were defined as within the British sphere of 
influence. 

The London Standard’s correspondent at Vienna 
says: “The Hungarian plan for excluding cholera is 
to burn everything suspected. All hides, bedding, 
clothes and rags from infected districts are burnt. 
Four hundred weight of carded wool from England 
via Hamburg was burned yesterday. The question of 
compensation is not thought of.” 

The Odessa correspondent of the News says: “The 
Governor of Turkestan has reported to the Govern- 
ment that 1,300 deaths have been caused by the plague 
in Turkestan and Askabad. He believes the spread 
of the disease has been checked. The disease is of a 
pustulous nature, and is known as black or spotted 
plague.” 

The Russians have evacuated the Pamirs. A large 
force has been ordered to be stationed permanently at 
Murghah. 

The Vienna correspondent of the News says that the 
Russians withdrew from the Pamirs only because the 
Afghans and the Chinese refused to sell them food. 

During six years the population of Jerusalem has 
risen from 30,000 to 80,000. This has been greatly 
due to the Czar’s persecution of the Jews, and to the 


sion of Chinese a menace and undeniable danger to 


be imposed on each Chinaman after a given date 












Sultan having given Russian Jews who emigrate y 
Palestine proprietary rights in the agricultural sett). 
ments in which they are being planted. Six hundrg 
houses are being built outside the city walls, Thy 
Sultan will send the great officers of state to be presey 
at the opening of the new railway to Jaffa. 

A fence 500 miles long, of wire netting, Separating 
the colonies of New South Wales and Queensland, jy 
one of the wonders of Australia. It is designed ty 
keep the rabbits out. 

Japanese advices just received at San Francisco 
steamer, state that 300 persons were killed and ni 
injured in recent gales in the Tokushima Distrig, 
Twenty thousand acres of land were inundated and 
42,000 houses destroyed. 

The time for the free importation of corn has been 
extended by the Mexican Government. 

The Dominion Trade and Labor Congress, in session 
in Toronto, adopted a resolution declaring the admis. 

















the moral and material interests of Canada, and should 
be totally prohibited, and that as the presence of thos 
now in Canada entails an extra special ex pense on the 
whole people of such provinces, as they sojourn in 
large numbers, a special annual poll tax of $100 will 









Japanese were included. A resolution was also adopted 
in favor of municipalities owning all electric light 
plants, water works, ferries and street railways, and 
the Federal Government owning and controlling all 
railway, telegraph and telephone lines. 
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vol. 66, and from Edward G. Dillingham, Mass., $2, 
vol. 66, per Elton B. Gifford; from James R. Cooper, 
Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, Thomas B. Hoopes, 
Pa., and D. Thompson Mitchell, Del., vol. 66; from 
Matilda W. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Elisha 
Roberts, N. J., $8, being $2 each for himself, David 
Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts, and William H. Roberts, 
vol. 66; from Charles Elcock, Ireland, £1, vols. 64 and 
65; from Thomas W. Newby, Iowa, $6, being $2 each 
for himself, Joseph Newby, and J. W. Hill, vol. 66; 
from Jacob Smedley, Fkd., $6, being $2 each for him- 
self, Deborah S. Kirk, Philad’a, and Hannah B. Wray, | 
N. Y. City, vol. 66; from E. F. Darnell, for Howard 
Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 66; for Julianna N. Powell, 
N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Wm. H. Cook, Iowa, $4, vols 
65 and 66; from Mary F. Browning, for John B, For 
ter, N. Y., $2, vol. 66, and for George J. Foster, Ill, 9, 
vol. 66. 


pas” R-mittances received after 4 o'clock P. M. on Third 
day will not appear in the Receipts until the following week 


NOTICES. 
Westrown Boarptna ScHoon.—Trains leaving 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7:17 and 8:48 
A. M., 2:53 and 4:35 Pp. M., for Westtown, are regularly 


met at the station. 
Z. Harnes, Supt. 


A Sratep Annvat MeetrNG of “ The Corporation 
of Haverford College,” will be held in the Committee 
room of Arch Street Meeting-honse, Philadelphia, 0 
Third-day, Tenth Month 11th, 1892, at 3 o’clock P.& 

GEorGE Vaux, Jr., Secretary. 
















































































WantTep.—A woman Friend, qualified to act # 
Nurse for the girls, at Westtown Boarding School. 
Apply to Repecca G. PassMorE, 
Concordville, Penna., 
or Mary W. Harngs, 
Rancocas, Burlington Co., N. J. 





\| 





